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One in three children in this country is overweight or 
obese (Ogden, Carroll, Kit, & Flegal, 2012). One in five 
children lives in food-insecure households that struggle 
to put food on the table (Bethell, Simpson, Stumbo, 
Carle, & Gombojav, 2010; Coleman-Jensen, Nord, & 
Singh, 2013). Both problems affect millions of children. 
Both can occur in the same child at the same time. 
Both are linked to poor academic performance, behav¬ 
ior problems, and high rates of school absenteeism 
(Mustillo et al., 2003). 

To address these issues, the Alliance for a Healthier 
Generation’s Healthy Out-of-School Time initiative has 
been working since 2011 in eight cities to support the 
adoption of the National Afterschool Association’s 
healthy eating and physical activity (HEPA) standards 
(Weicha, Gannett, Hall, & Roth, n.d.) by before¬ 
school, afterschool, and summer programs. From 


Huntington Park, California, to Miami-Dade County, 
Florida, dedicated out-of-school time (OST) leaders 
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are championing health and wellness and finding ways to 
include young people in the conversation. In addition, a 
national coalition of organizations including the Boys & 
Girls Clubs of America, the YMCA of the USA, and the 
National Recreation and Park Association have been col¬ 
laborating to empower frontline staff and site directors to 
advocate for healthy eating and physical activity. 

However, the conversation isn’t just about obesity 
prevention. The Food Research Action Center, a nation¬ 
al anti-hunger advocacy organization, has been work¬ 
ing with these organizations to encourage use of federal 
nutrition programs to provide snacks and meals to 
some of the nation’s most at-risk youth, with the dual 
goal of reducing hunger and preventing obesity. The 
HEPA standards’ emphasis on high-quality evidence- 
based nutrition enrichment further strengthens this 
bond. This article explains the link between childhood 
hunger and obesity, describes the importance of high- 
quality nutrition education, highlights evidence of suc¬ 
cess from the Healthy Out-of-School Time Initiative, 
and discusses ways to engage youth in implementing 
the HEPA standards. 


hunger. They can also improve nutrition, because the 
food provided must meet federal nutrition standards. 

The Importance of Nutrition Education 

Nutrition education is an important component in creat¬ 
ing a healthy eating environment. Through evidence- 
based nutrition education, OST programs can teach 
youth to exchange the high-calorie foods and beverages 
they choose today for healthier alternatives, both now 
and in the future. 

A good nutrition education curriculum: 

• Is evidence-based and reflects sound nutrition science 

• Does not support a particular food industry or food sector 

• Is delivered by qualified personnel 

In addition, OST programs can help youth try out 
new foods and beverages through taste-testing and hands- 
on activities. The afterschool meal and snack programs 
require educational and enrichment activities; most sum¬ 
mer food sites also offer programming. OST providers can 
conduct nutrition education as a standalone program or 
weave it into other enrichment ac¬ 
tivities, such as arts and crafts, 
math and literacy, or life skills like 
cooking. 

Success Stories From 
the Field 

As the Alliance for a Healthier 
Generation works across the coun¬ 
try, it collects success stories from 
sites implementing the HEPA stan¬ 
dards. The OST programs profiled 
below are examples of sites that 
are using the standards to strength¬ 
en healthy eating and physical activity practices. 

SquashSmarts, an OST provider in Philadelphia 
that teaches children to play squash, has seen firsthand 
how to move easily from theory to realization. Given its 
emphasis on physical activity, SquashSmarts decided to 
use the HEPA standards to promote healthy eating. 
SquashSmarts is also developing its own evidence-based 
nutrition education program, NUTRIkeys. The curricu¬ 
lum’s nine steps combine themed group lessons with in¬ 
dividual projects. When youth complete a lesson and 
project, they receive one of the letters spelling NUTRIkeys. 
Staff reported that, during the first implementation of the 
first lesson, “The 99 Healthiest Foods,” students dis¬ 
cussed the healthfulness of their favorite foods. After 
they completed a gallery walk displaying the 99 healthi- 


The Connection Between 
Obesity and Hunger 

Obesity affects children regardless 
of gender, race, or income, but 
children in low-income or food 
insecure households are more 
likely to be affected (Eisenmann, 

Gundersen, Lohman, Garasky, & 

Stewart, 2011; Singh, Siahpush, 

& Kogan, 2010; Townsend & 

Melgar-Quinonez, 2003). Low- 
income families face many chal¬ 
lenges including limited access to healthy and afford¬ 
able foods, limited opportunities for physical activity, 
easy availability of fast-food restaurants (especially near 
schools), and heavy exposure to food-related marketing 
(Kumanyika & Grier, 2006; Larson, Story, & Nelson, 
2009; Powell, Slater, & Chaloupka, 2004). Also, people 
who suffer even moderate food deprivation may overeat 
when food is available, resulting in weight gain (Smith 
& Richards, 2008). 

An important solution for children experiencing 
both hunger and obesity is increased access to the meals 
and snacks provided through federal child nutrition pro¬ 
grams (White House Task Force on Childhood Obesity, 
2010). In tandem with school breakfast and lunch, meals 
and snacks provided by OST programs can help reduce 


Through evidence-based 
nutrition education, OST 
programs can teach youth 
to exchange the high-calorie 
foods and beverages they 
choose today for healthier 
alternatives, both now and 
in the future. 
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est foods in a squash court, they enjoyed a quiz game to 
learn more. For the first project, students researched spe¬ 
cific guidelines on any three of the 99 foods. SquashSmarts 
staff can already see the success of this curriculum; youth 
asked to play “The 99 Healthiest Foods” again the follow¬ 
ing day. Further, the students remembered a substantial 
number of the foods when asked during a team meeting 
days later. 

Boys & Girls Club of Philadelphia at Wilson Park 

is involving youth in family and community engagement. 
The club elicited ideas from youth for sharing informa¬ 
tion about healthy eating and fitness. Youth members 
proposed creating a Facebook page to reach youth and 
families. They created a “Like” campaign for the club’s 
Facebook page and suggested using Twitter and 
Instagram hashtags to grow their community audience. 
Additionally, the Facebook page has maintained youth 
engagement; youth involved in the program have contin¬ 
ued to post and share information with the community. 

Vietnamese Initiatives in Economic Training 
(VIET) in New Orleans made it a priority to supply youth 
with healthy meals during its six-week summer program. 
After researching local resources, VIET applied to be a 
summer food site through the Second Harvest Food Bank, 
which acts as a sponsor for the federal Summer Food 
Service Program. Initially, VIET staff were concerned about 
the amount of paperwork required to apply for the pro¬ 
gram, but they completed the process with the support of 
a contact at Second Harvest and qualified for the feeding 
program. VIET is now able to provide nutritious, healthy 
meals daily for every camper in its summer program. 

Sacramento START (Students Today Achieving 
Results for Tomorrow), an OST provider in Sacramento 
County, California, is committed to implementing the 
HEPA standards. Three START sites constructed con¬ 
crete action plans to support their wellness goals. Youth 
have cultivated new fruit and vegetable gardens, visited 
local farms and grocery stores, and developed mini¬ 
farmers markets where they learn about local and sus¬ 
tainable healthy foods. Youth and their families now 
have greater access to fresh produce, and START staff 
have seen kids’ fruit and vegetable consumption in¬ 
crease during snack and supper times (which are funded 
by federal child nutrition programs). To sustain these 
healthy behaviors, Sacramento START implemented a 
six-week series of nutrition education classes for fami¬ 
lies. Because of the enthusiastic feedback the program 
has received from children and families, it plans to apply 
these exemplary practices in all its sites, benefiting more 
than 4,000 youth. 


Building Momentum Through 
Youth Engagement 

These success stories reveal tremendous opportunities to 
engage youth in obesity and hunger prevention. Consider 
the story of a teenager named Ethan, from Menlo Park, 
California. Ethan is an alumnus of the Alliance for a 
Healthier Generation Youth Advisory Board, a group of 
enthusiastic young people from across the country who 
are encouraging their peers to eat better and stay active. 
During his tenure on the Youth Advisory Board, Ethan 
decided to champion nutrition education and facilitate a 
healthy-living course called empowerMETLife (Alliance 
for a Healthier Generation, 2013) with younger stu¬ 
dents. Ethan also used his interest in technology to create 
videos that encouraged youth to share the importance of 
eating fruits and vegetables and of drinking water, 100 
percent fruit juice, and low-fat milk. 

Organizations seeking to drive the movement to¬ 
ward nutrition education in OST should consider how to 
find their Ethan and integrate youth leadership into their 
implementation of the HEPA standards. They might con¬ 
sider the following questions: 

• How can we partner with young people to build healthier 
places and engage youth in making healthy decisions? 

• How can we involve youth in program design and imple¬ 
mentation? 

• What logistical issues should we address, such as provid¬ 
ing healthy meals and snacks through the federal children 
nutrition programs? 

• How can we position young people to tell their stories and 
build momentum? 

This work can be challenging, so organizations 
should seek out collaborators and other networks in their 
community that promote positive youth development. It’s 
important to celebrate every small success and focus on 
continuous improvement. The National Afterschool 
Association HEPA standards provide a comprehensive 
framework, and youth engagement provides a powerful 
mechanism for building healthier communities. 
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